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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Das Praesens der indogermanischen Grundsprache, von Otto Hoffmann. 
Gottingen, 1889. 145 pp. 

This monograph proposes to give a "general, comprehensive, and easily 
understood treatment of the forms of the Present-system in the I. E. languages, 
and to deduce from these the original type of the parent speech, hoping thereby 
to ' orient ' beginners as well as specialists in the present condition of com- 
parative grammar, and its most important results for the separate languages." 
This aim is commendable, for there is a lack of easily understood manuals for 
beginners, and the Present-system offers a very satisfactory section of grammar 
for introductory treatment. It may be admitted at the outset that the author's 
style of presentation justifies his effort after easy comprehensibility. We fear, 
however, that in his attempt to reach the very different groups'of beginners and 
special philologists he has succeeded in reaching neither adequately. It was 
to reach the former, we presume, that Hoffmann omits all mention of his authori- 
ties, and passes over contrary opinion without a word ; in setting up brand-new 
explanations of very unimportant points, on the other hand, he is certainly not 
consulting the needs of beginners. This ipse dixit manner does add to the 
comprehensibility of his treatment, but the professed scholar prefers to employ 
his own discrimination somewhat in deciding between the various opinions 
that offer. 

The volume before us does present a very useful and well arranged body of 
material to the student. After defining the present-system and differentiating 
thematic and non-thematic inflection, the former is taken up in detail in the 
following classes : 

I. a. Strong root + unaccented thematic vowel. 
/?. Weak root + accented thematic vowel. 

II. a. Strong root -f- jot -f- unaccented thematic vowel. 
(3. Weak root + jot ■+- accented thematic vowel. 

III. Weak root + inchoative suffix skh (sic). 

IV. a. Strong root with infixed nasal + unaccented thematic vowel. 
/?. Weak root with infixed nasal + accented thematic vowel. 

Paradigms of each of these classes are given for the leading members of the 
I. E. language family, and the original paradigms then reconstructed as far as 
possible. Notes follow each paradigm , explaining the variations shown by 
single languages from the common type. This section is concluded with tables 
of the reconstructed I. E. roots of the thematic class. 

On p. 63 the non-thematic classes are taken up with the following subdivi- 
sions: I. The Root-Class. II. The Reduplicating Class. III. The Nasal 
Classes — which all alike insert the syllable ne~ for strong forms, and « for weak, 
and are thus tabulated : 
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III. a. Weak root + accented ne; /?. Weak root + accented h/+ &'• !• 
Weak root -(- accented »/+ «• The two last classes really form dissyllabic 
roots according to the Hoffmann-Fick theory, though our author nowhere 
speaks of them by that name. 

The reconstructed paradigms seem to me very well done, barring such 
points as I. E. 3d sing. mid. *bherei to be commented on, and young students 
can get valuable practice in reconstructing original I. E. forms. When Brug- 
mann's volume on inflections appears the value of the book before us will be 
increased, for the student can then exercise an easier closet-criticism. 

Two rather important points are raised by our author, as we suppose, for the 
first time. The first of these is a new explanation for fyifiuc and tjiepsi, p. 6; 
the second, a theory that thematic conjugation is older than non-thematic, that 
non-thematic conjugation is a secondary development from (root) aorists, 
i. e. that all (^-conjugation is original and primary, all /^-conjugation derived 
and secondary, p. 131. 

The new explanation starts with the 3d sing, ^pei equated with Aryan 
*bhdre, a form constructed from Vedic jose, toce 1 , make, (dye, se've, stdve, beside 
stavate, etc., and Zend i$e (sic) beside igaili. Hoffmann is very unfortunate in 
his choice of examples ; of the six Vedic examples given, Jose, tar/ and sfye are 
not found in either Rig- or Atharva-Vedas. The only example Whitney cites 
in his Grammar for the (W»-class is $dbhe, not given by Hoffmann, but sidve is 
cited in the Verb-Roots. Caye belongs without doubt to the ad-c\a.ss. Make, 
stdve, and tySbhe, each of which occurs but once in R. V., are then the only 
unequivocal examples for the M»-class. Zend ise is non-thematic (Bartholo- 
mae's Handbuch, §297). This is surely weak ground for setting up an I. E. 
*bherei as 3d sing. mid. of thematic inflection, which in Greek became 3d sing. 
act., to say nothing of the strange change of voice. This point Hoffmann 
guards, to be sure, by equating the Lat. perf. dedi with Sk. dade, but his posi- 
tion is inherently too weak for his guard to reinforce. The parallelism of the 
1st and 3d sing, perf . mid. is adduced, but it weakens instead of reinforcing the 
position. It is merely analogy with the perf. that has affected the pres. system. 
The true home of this 3d sing. mid. ending e in Sk. is in the root-class and 
the infix-nasal class. Whitney's language is that these forms are " not rare " 
in the root-class, and "ordinary" in the infix-nasal class, and he cites for the 
root-class ige, duhe', vide', and cdye as most frequent, cite", bruve, huve as more 
sporadic. i(e, Zend ise, is, as far as I know, the only example quotable that is 
common to both languages. Points cannot be made on the quantity of i- and 
«-vowels in Zend (Barth. Handb. §19), but ice looks for all the world like a 
true perf. with anomalous accent, cf. Wh. 2 8oie ; and it is from this source the 
perf. may have exerted its analogical influence. Forms like •vidre', arhire 
(Wh. 2 613) show that the perf. had a corresponding effect on 3d plur. presents. 

However this may be, Hoffmann is inconsistent with himself in claiming 
the original character of this termination and the secondary nature of non- 
thematic inflection where alone it makes any show whatever, save the sporadic 
instances noted above in the bhu-c\&ss. 

Further, the relation of si : ti in the act. seems pretty well established for the 
second and third persons of the parent speech, and this supplies a strong 
inference for the original character of sai: tai in the mid. 
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So much for the a priori objections to this new theory, but we must further 
see why Hoffmann refuses the orthodox explanation of *(j>epeoi~> fepel > iptpti 
which, by taking up from i<j>epe<; a new f, became <p£petg. 3d sing. <j>ipei was 
derived from such an analogy as e<pepe; : <f>&pei( ~ E<j>spe : (pipsi, while by Hoff- 
mann's theory this proportion must be just inverted. The claim is made that 
Homer never contracts vowels brought into hiatus by the loss of a — always 
Kparei, fievu, never Kparei, fikvei, etc. This point was raised by Dr. Herbert 
Weir Smyth, in his dissertation on Der Diphthong EI im Griechischen, Got- 
tingen, 1884, and has obtained a wide and responsible following. Before dis- 
cussing the point we must eliminate all equivocal cases. Much the largest 
group of these is offered by words of trochaic metrical value like lyx i> etc-, 
which make eyxei, etc., in the oblique cases. Now it is a purely subjective 
theory of the rhythm of Homeric hexameters to pronounce that these must 
be dactyls rather than spondees. Words of this type further occur before 
vowels where this conjunction of two vowels makes but one short syllable 
in the scansion. Menrad, de Contractionis et Synizeseos Usu Homerico, gives 
fifty-three such examples. It is well known that true diphthongs like p.ol make 
a short quantity in Homeric verse under these circumstances, and this is 
explained as the consonantizing of i to/; Hoffmann, then, must explain such 
a treatment of jikvei, etc., in the same way, e. g. in Z 127. But here is a gen- 
uine difficulty for him to meet. Homer is averse to elision oft; except in 
such true diphthongs as I have mentioned there is elision of 1 in Homer only 
nineteen times, barring of course the cases under discussion. In Sk. sandhi, i 
is as freely consonantized after consonants before vowels as (the diphthong) e 
is resolved into ay in interior euphony, or into a(y) in exterior : as well aty 
abharam as $ay-e or patata(y) iyam, but with Homer's aversion for erj, brj, etc., 
we must think that fikvei, and not pkvei, is to be made of such verse-endings as 
pevei avriouoiv, Z 127. The only unequivocal cases for p'evei, Kparei, etc., will 
be furnished by pyrrhic stems, or stems ending in pyrrhics when the resulting 
tribrachs of the oblique cases are converted into anapaests before words begin- 
ning with a pair of consonants. Until a collection is made with this object, 
the verdict of not proven holds against Hoffmann's position. Menrad, p. 72, 
furnishes eleven unequivocal examples for -«, not -ei, in the dat. of eff-stems ; 
p. 28 has seven unequivocal examples of -ea < -etra making one long syllable 
(cf. further Cauer's Odyssey XXIII) Z 126; ^719,515; P647; ^460; 791; X 
299; E734; 6385; T92; Q527; H207; X322; U534; n 7i ^i83 3 ; A 282 s . 
For further examples of such contraction may be cited Bapoevs, P 573, tiipevg, 
il 118, dd/ifovg, a 394, etc. aXr/deiq < dlrfisaua and tpzlo < epeouo demand fresh 
explanation on this theory. I very much doubt if as many unequivocal exam- 
ples of non-contracted forms can be produced by Hoffmann, under the con- 
ditions I have laid down. Is he quite ingenuous then in making such an abso- 
lute statement as the following : Griech Qepeic; kann nicht aus <j>epe'i — ipipeat 
plus der sekundaren endung -c entstanden sein, da Homer zwei vokale, die 
ursprunglich durch sigma getrennt waren, nicht contrahierte (vergl. Kparei 
fikvt'i) ? 

If indeed it should be proved that <j>epei cannot proceed from <j>epei < (pepsai, 
I think I can show that it may proceed from §ep€i < fyzpeai, for the explanation 
is an accentual one. Wackernagel's famous application of the thoroughgoing 
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enclisis of independent verbs in Sk. to the recessive accentuation of Gk. verbs 
will avail us here. The conditions of enclisis that grew up in Gk. absolved 
two syllables and three morae at the inflective end of the verb from accent. 
(frr/fil and elfd fall entirely within this limit for the pres. indie, and preserve 
their enclitic character. In the earliest Greek stage we may assume an enclitic 
<j>epo, Qepe'i, fepere, etc., but the upgrowth of this principle of enclisis gave us 
(fiepu : tyepere. With <j>epu we have a struggle between giving up complete 
enclisis or admitting a very simple contraction, the result was, I assume, Qepei ; 
at a still later stage we may conceive a paradigm <f>tpu, fepeig, fepei, but feperov, 
tyepere, etc. 

On p. 10 the author puts forth a new explanation of the Lat. subj. pres. 
feram, feras, etc., which he explains as I. E. a-aorists. Why does not the 
injunctive imperfect *bheram, *bheras, Sk. bharam, bharas offer a better term of 
comparison ? It seems pure wantonness to compare vadhis, etc., with feras, 
equating Sk. i = Lat. d, I. E. a, for both the color and the quantity of the 
vowels are repugnant to such an equation. This point is again brought for- 
ward on p. 131, where we reach the second of Hoffmann's larger vagaries from 
orthodoxy : Die meisten der »»'-praesentia sind vom Aoriste, nur es gleich 
pragnanter auszudrllcken, von verschiedenen aoriststammen aus gebildet. 
The ' evidently composite ' character of the reduplicating and nasal classes is 
cited in general terms as the ground for this conclusion, and now an explanation 
is offered for the equivalence of feras : vadhis in point of termination. ' For the 
proethnic speech only 2d and 3d sing. act. are extant, asis — sag = eras, dsit — 
erat. Of these forms 47 2d and 60 3d persons are to be found in R. V. from 
30 roots. A first sing, in itn has three occurrences from two roots. In the 
plural R. V. offers only two additional examples with I. In Homer iyfypd, 
imipipa and ovra remain, there are scattering dialect forms, and irld and erXr) 
belong to the common dialect. The second person is, however, living, elirac, 
iX^E ac, fjveuiag, enrjFag. elira and elite do not belong to this type ; elira and 
e%efa. come from *pepiirm, *ixePm, while elite is from a thematic elirov. The 
final vowel seems to have been long, Sk.i, airevpd, S 646, and Karey-f/pd, 1 510 in 
Homer ; omd is an exception.' 

On this slender basis the author would reconstruct for I. E. a new aorist 
system differing from the a-aorist as described by Wh. 2 846 fg. An examina- 
tion of the Homeric forms will show how slight is the help the Greek affords. 
airqiipd <J 646 is certainly a contracted impf. to correspond with 1st pers. 
anTjvpuv. If Horn, did not always use yqpaam, not ynpaa, nareyr/pd 1 510 would 
have the same explanation : /caray^/xxu does appear as early as the Ionic of 
Herodotus, ovra is certainly a better testimony to d than nareyypa to d. The 
evidence is altogether insufficient for setting up a 3d sing. aor. ending *-dr 
= Sk. it. 

It is scarcely necessary to point to efta, iprj to explain It?m, eT~krj. *'efmm 
> elira, *e£«raf > elirag, correspond in every respect with Sk. dvidam, avidas, 
and elire may be due to the analogy of the perf. endings -a, -af, -e. For the 
Sk. examples cited the stem-form too exactly agrees with that of the z«-aorist, 
speaking in the large, to be separated from it; cf. Wh. 2 899-901. 

' The reduplicating and root classes are derived from root aorists gone over 
into ji«-inflection. Beside daddti is ddti (5 times in R. V.) from the aor. addt ; 
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eti is associated with thematic ayate, and there is a bharte to bharate, the thematic 
types being the older.' 

The position that reduplicating and nasal class verbs are of secondary 
origin seems logical enough on a priori grounds, but it is hard to see how the 
aorists would help themselves to nasal and reduplicating affixes in passing 
over to a present system. Reduplicated aorists exist, to be sure, but in Sk. 
the method of reduplication is very unlike that of present stems. 

Many difficulties lie in the way of this view for the root class. In all mem- 
bers of the I. E. family the trend is away from non-thematic to thematic 
inflection. In Sk. pibati, tisthati, jighrati, and sidati, dadati and dadhati are all 
transfers from the reduplicating to the thematic class. 

If we compare the lists in Whitney's Verb-Roots we see how poor a basis is 
afforded for Hoffmann's view. The root kr for the earlier language makes the 
very best showing that can be found for his theory. This root has developed 
only three forms of root-present in R. V., krthds, krtka, krse. In A. V. the 
only occurrence is kdrsi ; ygam has only gathd in R. V. ; in Rig- and Atharva- 
Vedas I yd forms ceti ; yjan gives janisva (?) ; yji gives JAi and jitam; 
yj'us gives jdsi ; yds gives dati and datu ; ydha gives dhati (3) ; 1 y pa gives 
pdnti (1), pdthds (1) ; ybhr gives bharti (2) ; yyam gives ydmsi ; yyuj gives 
yuje', yujmahe, yujata, yuksvd ; yyudh gives ydtsi ; yvah gives a large comple- 
ment of forms, but its root aor. is as late as Sutra and of an altogether different 
stem formation ; yvrt gives vartti (1) ; y$ru gives fnffi ; ysdh gives saksi, 
sdksva, saksva ; yhu gives hdma, humdhe ; and yhr. gives harms (1), though 
its aor. is as late as Brahmana, as is the case with aor. of ybhr. These 
are the only examples of root-presents in the early language where one can 
see any trace of aor. influence. Of the root-presents that prevail throughout 
the language yad and yi give the most support to Hoffmann's theory, and 
root-aorists to these bases appear late, to yad in Br., to yi as late as Epic. 
The truth is that there is no intrinsic difference between the impfs. to root- 
presents, and root-aorists. dbhedam (R.-A.) ; ddvetom (R. I.), abhet: ddvet, dmok: 
adhok,arudhma; dduhma, a$vitan: dlihan are perfect parallels in formation, 
and we might easily set up counter to Hoffmann's theory the explanation of 
root-aorists as imperfects of the root-class, if we chose to quibble about names. 
Indeed, these forms can be distinguished only by a syntactical test which 
admits of being made in R. V. between the 'true-perfect' value of the aor. 
and the merely past signification of the impf., and this test our author should 
have made before setting up his theory. 

Further, many Vedic roots appear as root-presents only, disappearing in the 
later language altogether. What is the explanation of such sporadic forms ? 
Plainly this, it seems to me. They are survivals, and of a particularly antique 
nature. The explanation from analogy cannot be duly applied, for the analo- 
gies all lead to the devouring thematic type. It must be remembered that 
analogy is an economy of thought, as phonetic law is an economy of utterance, 
and in the forms under discussion analogy could only lead, speaking in the 
large, to the dead level of thematic inflection. 

The accentual phenomena accompanying strong and weak stems in the root- 
present seem to be of a more archaic nature than the set accent of the thematic 
types. 

If non-thematic inflection is of secondary origin, the next shift of the 
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kaleidoscope will be to that theory of dissyllabic roots of which Fick is so 
enthusiastic an advocate. We shall no longer write ^/bher, but yb/iere/a — as 
Milton said that ' new presbyter is but old priest writ large.' 

On p. 78 we have an investigation of the so-called Fick's law that I. E. i 
appears in Greek as 1 if the accent originally followed, but as j when it pre- 
ceded. This is extended by Hoffmann with apparent correctness to such a 
statement as the following : 'I.E./ appears as j in Gk. if the accent directly 
preceded, but as ( if the accent had any other position.' Germanists will be 
interested to see how this tallies with Verner's law. 

Some minor corrections remain to be made : p. 10, area cited as the only 
1st sing. subj. of the shorter form in the tud-cluss should be followed by 
mada (Wh. 2 737). P. 43 we have an I. E. sido posited from Sk. sldati, Lat. sldo. 
tfu is explained from *sidro. The old explanation by reduplication explains 
all the forms. si-sed-~> si-zd- > sid-, but in Gk. si-zd- > tC : Dor. IciU, is here 
important, for sidi- would give Dor. ISS-, cf. Brug. Gr. Gram. 2 §41 in the Hand- 
buch. bhi-n-dho, p. 58, is given to the infix-nasal class, but there is no evidence 
for anything but bhtodho. Possibly spi-n-do is in the same case. We have, to 
be sure, atyeS-avog beside ctjievSo-vj], and a<j>o6-p6c is in proper ablaut relations 
with it, but there is a variant reading a(j>adavog (condemned by Aristarchus) for 
Homer which looks to a *c$gSav6<; y and we might suspect in e<j>sdav6( a popular 
etymology from n<j>cvd6-v>i. c<j>oS-p6<; is easy of explanation from *a<j>aS-po( as a 
labialization. 

On p. 73 we have a queer statement apropos of Sk. edhi < as "did (sic) : Die 
Erscheinung, dass von einem klingenden consonanten nur i iibrig bleibt ist im 
indischen perfectum durchgehend : sidimd < saiz "dimd < saz "-dimd, phimd < 
paip'cemd <pap"cimd. To avoid the explanation by analogy— to which he 
resorts readiiy enough in support of his favorite thesis of aoristically derived 
presents — Hoffmann ignores the fundamental distinction between surd and 
sonant, actually allowing a surd to give compensatory lengthening — for that is 
how the above statement results. 

In the list of aorists in -it, on p. 132, barhlt and varhit are given as separate 
words ! codis, dkvanit, dkayis (?), stambhit and sedhls are omitted, while ydslt is 
given, in reality a -.szs-aorist. 

On p. 134 Hoffmann makes an explanation of brdvimi, tdviti, (vdsiii, etc., 
that I am glad to accept, when he accounts for the stem as derived from aorists 
in -is, -it. I fully agree with him also in explaining dsis, dsit, abravis, abravit 
as aorists. 

Finally, there occurs on p. 100 a sentence that M. Victor Henry, who 
reviewed this book in the Revue Critique, 2-9, Sept. 1889, felt impelled to 
criticise sharply in the interest of scientific spirit and method : " Aidoacu," 
writes our author, " geht auf alteres *SWioa,i zurtick : das -a der endung wurde 
wohl deshalb nachtraglich wieder eingefiigt, weil man eine contraktion von 
*6iSoai vermeiden wollte." Whereupon M. Henry remarks : "Je n'insiste pas; 
qui de nous n'a a se reprocher d'avoir, au moins une fois en sa vie, ecrit une 
enormite pareille?" 

Hoffmann's views are sure to produce discussion whatever the final verdict 
may be in regard to them. We must wait with interest to hear what such 
masters as Brugmann, de Saussure, and Ascoli think of his original contribu- 
tion to the points he has discussed. Edwin Whitfield Fay. 



